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THE PASSING OF APOCALYPTICISM 

A reader of a recent editorial utterance of this journal writes asking 
that we cite "one fact in the spiritual life that has been discovered 
since the canon was closed." It is difficult to give to our correspond- 
ent a satisfactory answer, for the reason that that which commends 
itself to us as an established fact may seem to him a vain assertion 
of science falsely so called. Partly for this reason we prefer to answer 
him in the words of an accomplished scholar of established reputation 
for conservatism. 

In a recent sermon, Dr. Inge, Lady Margaret professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge, says, "The earliest Christianity 
regarded the ascension as the penultimate scene of a drama which 
was very shortly to have its denouement by the reappearance of the 
Messiah in the clouds of heaven. This is a fact, which, however 
unwelcome it may be to us, we ought, no doubt, to face." Why this 
fact is unwelcome appears clearly in a later sentence. "Our Lord 
is recorded in the gospels to have made predictions which certainly 
have not been, and cannot now be, fulfilled." These predictions, 
Dr. Inge maintains, though ascribed to Jesus in the gospels, and 
incorporated into early Christianity, were not really uttered by Jesus. 
"On the other hand," he says, "the view hitherto commonly held by 
most Christians, that our Lord promised to return to earth at a far 
distant date unknown to himself, does not seem to have any support 
in the New Testament. The day and the hour, we read, were 
unknown; but the predictions, as they stand in the documents, clearly 
assert the return or coming of the Son of man as imminent. We are 
not therefore justified .... in claiming that we can escape the 
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difficulty by the supposition that the disciples simply antedated the 
fulfilment of a prophecy which still holds good." 

It may be necessary to inform our readers that Dr. Inge is not 
" attacking " the Bible, but speaking as a defender of the faith. The 
sermon is chiefly directed against those who, as Dr. Inge contends, 
by imputing to Jesus the views which the gospels ascribe to him, 
in effect deny to him profound insight, and even moral sanity. 

Into the merits of the controversy between those who defend the 
gospels as against Jesus, and those who employ a critical view of the 
gospels in defense of Jesus, it is not our purpose now to enter. We 
desire rather to call attention to the fact that the conception of a 
Kingdom of God already among us, slowly but surely moving toward 
the realization of its ideal of perfected personal character and a 
perfected human society, has already largely displaced the hope of a 
day when the present order of things shall suddenly and forcibly be 
destroyed to make way for the instantaneous establishment of a 
heavenly kingdom. This is, we believe, an inevitable result of 
a thorough study of the New Testament in connection with earlier 
and later history and is, therefore, destined to be more and more 
generally accepted by the Christian church. Instead of waiting for the 
Day of the Lord as an event which is to come "out of the clouds," 
Christians increasingly find inspiration to strenuous endeavor in the 
thought that working with God in an age-long process, they may 
not only achieve something for their own day but make some con- 
tribution, be it ever so small, toward the realization of that ultimate 
ideal toward which God is continually guiding the race. 

It will be worth while to consider how this change has come 
about. 

The early preachers of the gospel proclaimed a God who, being 
righteous, would punish sin, but who, being merciful, would save 
those who with faith in Jesus turned from sin. That message, 
essentially one with that of the prophets, the church today believes 
and preaches. It is the heart of the gospel. But in that day the 
faith in Jesus as Messiah and Savior, itself largely cast in the mold 
of Jewish thought, naturally involved for those who accepted it the 
expectation of the early and visible return of the Lord, to execute 
judgment on the wicked and bring salvation to those who believed. 
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The Thessalonians, having listened to the message of the apostle 
Paul, " turned from idols to serve a living and true God, and to wait 
for his Son from the heavens .... even Jesus, the deliverer from 
the coming wrath." And that Jesus, the apostle taught them to 
expect, would presently descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of an archangel and with the trump of God, and the dead in 
Christ would rise, and the living be caught up into the air. 

The non-occurrence of these events at the expected time was 
naturally at first interpreted simply as delay, and the hope was carried 
forward from one generation to another. That this should have been 
done not simply from generation to generation, but eventually from 
century to century, was less natural. It was made possible partly 
by the continuousness of Christian thought, but chiefly by the attitude 
that was maintained toward the Bible. Forgetting in large part its 
historical origin, and treating it as a source-book for doctrine, the 
church conceived of it as addressed to each succeeding generation as 
if written for it alone. Thus amid much variety of opinion in detail 
Christian theologians to this day have succeeded in maintaining a 
doctrine of the personal return of Jesus in the clouds, and this 
expectation, sometimes in crude, sometimes in more refined form, has 
entered largely into the thought of the church at large. Even more 
influential than the teachings of theologians have been the beautiful 
hymns in which this hope has found expression, and which have 
maintained their hold on the affections of young and old to this hour. 

On the other hand, we have of late been learning that a sound inter- 
pretative method demands that we read each book of the Bible in 
the light of its own age and the circumstances that gave rise to it. 
As a consequence of such reading it has become evident, as Dr. 
Inge affirms, that the hope of an end of the world, as long cherished 
by the church, has no sufficient basis in the New Testament. For 
the hope of the early church we had, almost unconsciously, substi- 
tuted a very different one. If for a moment we fancied that we might 
reverse the process and go back to the thought of primitive times, this 
dream had speedily to be set aside. A study of the origin of the 
primitive hope disclosed the fact that while the heart cf it was the 
conviction that God, who punishes sin, will also surely bring salvation 
to his people, the apocalyptic shell of it, the expectation of a visible 
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return of the Christ and a cataclysmic end of the world was taken up by 
early Christianity from a stream of highly imaginative Jewish thought, 
of the existence of which we have abundant evidence in the apocalyptic 
literature of that period. Rising when and where it did, Christianity 
could scarcely have escaped bearing in this respect the marks of its 
origin. As a vehicle for the faith and hope which were characteristic 
of early Christianity this apocalypticism undoubtedly did a useful 
work. It served the needs of early Christianity, as the law of circum- 
cision was of value in one period of Old Testament history, and 
that of unclean meats in another. But a study of its origin inevitably 
brings its validity for us under suspicion, and a study of the historic 
sequel to it decisively discredits it. The apocalyptic hopes were 
never fulfilled. Subsequent history disproved them. For centuries 
men escaped the recognition of this fact and of its significance, partly 
through ignorance of the historic conditions that gave birth to the 
hopes, partly by a more or less evasive exegesis. These ways of 
escape are no longer open. The doctrine commonly held for cen- 
turies is not really that of the New Testament; and that the earlier 
apocalypticism which it displaced was the shell of a great truth, not 
the truth itself, cannot now escape recognition. The Kingdom of God 
is among us, ever coming, destined increasingly to come, as God 
works in men and men learn to work with God for the realization 
of the perfect ideal. 

For ourselves we do not speak of this result with regret. We 
believe it to be a gain, not a loss. Inevitable as both the previous stages 
of the belief were, useful in their time as they may have been, it is for 
us a positive gain and an unmixed good to eliminate from our think- 
ing any lingering element of apocalypticism. Our hope is set not on 
a Kingdom of God to be ushered in by a personal visible coming of 
the king in the clouds, an overthrowing of all human institutions, 
and the establishing of new heavens and a new earth, but on the ever 
larger and fuller development of the Kingdom of God that is now on 
earth. We are preaching the gospel not till, the witness having been 
borne, the nations shall be destroyed and the handful of the redeemed 
shall become the nucleus of a new era, but in the confident hope that 
little by little the leaven may leaven the whole lump and the nations 
of the earth become the Kingdom of God and of his Christ. 
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The inspiration of a victorious Christianity lies not in the hope of 
rescuing one's self and others from an impending cataclysm, but in 
the joyful devotion of one's self to the task of helping to create for 
today and for the future an order of things in which God's will shall 
be supreme and mutual love shall govern in all human relations. 

This is not to repudiate primitive Christianity. It is to recover 
something of the freshness and vigor that characterized it in its own 
time. It is to do for our day what the apostle Paul did in his day, 
when perceiving that many of the statutes of the Old Testament were 
weights about the neck of religion, unjustified by any fundamental 
principle of religion and morality, he dared to say even to immature 
gentile Christians, " Ye were called for freedom." " Be not entangled 
again in a yoke of bondage." 



